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Underwood and Underwood, 
National Woman’s Party Members at Republican Convention | 
ft to right—Mary Moss Wellborn of Mississippi; Jane Norman Smith of New York City, Chairman of 


ational Council; Eleanore Hartung of Missouri; Betty Archdale of London, England; Anna Miner of 
issouri; Helen A. Archdale of London, England; Mrs. J. C. Glenn of Missouri; 


Le 


Clara Hartung of 
issouri; Estelle Balfour Bennett, Missouri State Chairman; Mabel Vernon of Delaware, National 


Executive Secretary; Mrs. Arthur Hardgrave of Missouri, wife of president of Chamber of Commerce 
of Kansas City, Missouri; 


rs. M. E. Rutland of Missouri, Chairman of Kansas City Branch of Woman's 
Party; Mrs. Max Rotter of Wisconsin, Vice-Chairman, Wisconsin Branch of Woman's Party. 
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Celebrating Mrs. Despard’s Birthday 

HE Women’s Freedom League (Eng- 

land) will celebrate, for the seven- 
teenth successive year, the birthday of 
Charlotte Despard on July 4. Mrs. Des- 
pard is a member of the International Ad- 
visory Council of the National Woman’s 
Party. 

In announcing the celebration KE. 
Knight, honorary treasurer of the League, 
said: 

“Twenty-one years ago Mrs. Despard 
was one of the brave moving spirits in the 
initiation of theWomen’s Freedom League. 
She devoted herself to its work, traveling 
and speaking all over the country, taking 


a prominent part in protests of every 


description, and inspiring every member 


- with her courage, flaming enthusiasm, and 


eloquence. 


“Now, on July 4, she will be again with 
us, and we shall rejoice together over the 


success of our struggle, and the bright 
new tool of the equal vote, our long- 
needed ally in the building up of women’s 
home of freedom, the complete recognition 


of women as fully responsible human be- 


ings, sharing equally with men the work 


and the joy of life. Economic equality, 


equal pay, the liberty of married women 
to choose their work and to retain their 
nationality, etc., have still to be won, and 
the fight will be stern, but our League is 
determined to press forward our views, to 
educate public opinion, and to succeed.” 


French Senate Blocks Suffrage Meve 
HE French Senate refused on June 20 
to set July 6 for discussing the grant- 
ing of votes for women, turning down 
Senator Louis Martin’s proposal by a vote 
of 176 to 128, says the Associated Press. 
Senator Martin, who is championing 


woman suffrage, urged the discussion of 


what he assured the Senate is a needed 
reform. 

The result of the vote on his proposal 
brought forth an outburst from the gal- 
lery. Belief that women voters would be 
susceptible to influence by the church is 


declared the basis of the opposition, which 


comes chiefly from the left side of the 
Senate. 

The Chamber of Deputies twice has 
passed bills giving women the vote, and 
those espousing the women’s cause have 
been busy lobbying for weeks. The gal- 
leries were crowded with women when the 
Senate voted on the proposed discussion. 


South Wales’ First Woman Solicitor 
ILIAN RICHARDS, the first woman 
solicitor in South Wales, has recently 

gone into partnership with her father at 

Cardiff. 


Feminist Notes 


Back to the Kitchen 


N conjunction with Miss Earhart’s mag- 

nificent trans-Atlantic achievement, the 
following story, clipped from the New 
York Times, is highly amusing: 

Baltimore, Md., June 6.—If there were 


fewer women in public life and more in 


the homes, the country and the church 
would be the better for it, Archbishop 
Michael J. Curley told graduates of the 
Notre Dame of Maryland College today at 


commencement exercises. 
The Archbishop declared that the 


“Queen of the Home” is doing more for 
her country and for her church than all 
the “spellbinders of the female sex that 
the world has ever known.” 

“What good,” he asked, “is the woman 
in publie life doing, for example, who de- 
cides to fly across the Atlantic? Surely 
she is not benefitting humanity. She is 
only putting temptation to follow her ex- 
ample in the way of others who may end 
their lives in the ocean. | 

“Go home,” said the Archbishop, “and 
live well. You have your ideals. Live up 
to them.” 


British Commonwealth to Meet 


HE Fourth Annual Conference of the 
British Commonwealth League will 
meet in London, July 6-7, to discuss prob- 
lems of government in relation to women 


in the British Empire. The league is 


made up of women’s organizations in Eng- 
land, Bermuda, Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia, Union of South Africa, and 
all the British dominions. It has been 
particularly interested in the enfranchise- 


ment of women in the empire and in the 


establishment of equal citizenship rights 

for married women. 

Polish Women Form New Union 3 
HE Women’s Union of Constructive 
State Work has recently been organ- 

ized in Warsaw, Poland. One of its pur- 

poses is to support economic efforts on 
the part of women. 


First Woman Attorney in Rhodesia 
HYLLIS MACKENDRICK, Rhodes- 
ia’s first woman attorney, has been 
admitted to the side-bar by Mr. Justice 
Bissett in the High Court. 


The First Woman Ambassador 


ME. ALEXANDRA KOLLENTAY 

has the distinction of being the first 
woman Ambassador in history. She has 
already represented Russia in Norway 
and in Mexico, and it is now reported 
that she will be chosen to replace the 
present Soviet Ambassador at Paris. 


Equal Rights 


Woman Again Wins Newdigate Prize 

OR the second time in history, and 

the second year in succession, the 
Newdigate prize for poetry has been won 
by a woman undergraduate of Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford University. The win- 
ner, Angela M. F. Cave, has contributed 
poems to Fritillary, the magazine of the 
Oxford women undergraduates, 


Austrian Medical Pioneer Honored | 
ECENTLY Austrian women have 

heard with pleasure that in acknowl- _ 
edgment of her professional activity and 
social work Dr. Gabrielle Possaner- 
Ehrenthal, the first woman doctor in Aus- 
tria, has been awarded the title of 
“Medizinalrat.” Although Austria has at 
present many women doctors and all feel- 


-Ing of prejudice against them is rapidly 


disappearing, it is still difficult for them 
to obtain due professional advancement, 
writes Gisela Urban. That is why the 
honor showed Dr. Possaner is so much 
appreciated in Feminist circles. Dr. 
Possaner studied in Switzerland, as at 
that time the medical schools in Austria 


were not open to women. However, after 


having qualified, she was allowed to art 
up a practice as a doctor. 


| Gets $25,000 Six 


ESS than three weeks since the an- 
nouncement of the sale of thirty-two 
paintings by John Sloan for $41,000 to a 
collector who desired to remain unknown 
to the public, it was made public that six 
small panel paintings of lilies by Georgia 
O’Keeffe had been sold to another anony- 
mous collector for $25,000 to hang in his 
own home. 


‘Miss O’Keeffe is a member of the 
Woman’s Party. 


Industry's Platform Concerning Women 
To platform adopted by the National 
Association of Manufacturers con- 


tains the following plank on women in 
industry : 


“In the light of present conditions 
and considering woman’s economic 
needs, we recommend that protective . 
legislation should be based only upon 
individual capacity and the nature 
of the work rather than on sex. We 
recommend further scientific study of 
the entire subject before legislation 
be considered.” 


We are glad to see that the employers, 
like so many of the women workers, insist 
upon equality in industrial legislation. 
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ra 4 HE Old Capitol is now being 
used as the headquarters of the 


National Woman’s Party. I 
think it is the most desirable property 
in the city, the most desirable that I know 
of anywhere. I was very much opposed 
to the Supreme Court having the right to 
occupy that property. At one time there 
was an agreement that the Government 
would not take it. The building is his- 
toric. I think it is a distinct loss to the 
American public that it should be torn 
down. No other building in this Republic 
is comparable with it. As a site it is 
the most desirable. I think one reason, 
if I may be permitted to make a state- 
ment in the form of an argument, is con- 
clusive. The Government owned land on 
either end of the Capitol. Et could have 
erected a building for the Supreme Court 
there; but I happen to know that the 
Court did not want to go there, either 
north or south. This was the most de- 
sirable place anywhere surrounding the 
Capitol; and since the Supreme Court 


RENCH women tramway conductors 
3 % have established their right to con- 
tinue to work on the shift which ends 
at 1 A. M. Mme. Blanche Schweig, mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Ligue 


_ Francaise pour le Droit des Femmes, led 


their fight against the threatened prohibi- 
tion of “night-work” to women. 


“Let us not forget,” says Le Droit in 


Femmes, “that it is owing to a Feminist 
that 2,490 working women have not been 
deprived of their means of support.” 


CCORDING to Le Droit des Femmes, 

the Labor Commission of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine agreed to the employ- 
ment of women in the public transporta- 
tion service on March 1, 1927, and Mme. 
Blanche Schweig secured the ratification 
of this decision by the National Congress 
of Departmental Labor Commissions at 
Bordeaux last October. But in November 
the Superior Council of Labor demanded 
that women tramway conductors should 
no longer be employed. Mme. Blanche 
Schweig again took their case before the 
Labor Commission of the Seine. On 
March 8 of this year in a well-documented 
report she showed that the work done 
by women in the transportation service 
was no harder than that in many occu- 
pations generally classed as women’s 
work, and she therefore asked her labor 
colleagues to stand by their former action. 
One of the commissioners pointed out 
that while a majority of the departmental 
commissions were in favor of putting an 


The Old Capitol 


Statement by T. H. Caraway, United 
States Senator from Arkansas, before the 
Commission in the proceedings whereby 


_ the Government seeks to acquire the Old 


Capitol as a site for the United States 

Supreme Court Building. The Old Capi- 

tol is now the National Headquarters of 
the National Woman's Party. 


was thought to be entitled to have the 
most desirable site outside the Capitol 


it was given this particular block. 


66] T is bounded by two streets—I am 

talking about the Woman’s Party 
property—both broad, It faces the Capi- 
tol and the beautiful park in front of it. 
I know as a propaganda center that the 
very great number of women who come 
here from my own State who are inter- 
ested in the movement, if I may say it 
without offending the ladies, are more in- 
terested in the building than they are even 
in the organization. Its history appeals 


end to the employment of women, 32 of 
them at the Bordeaux Congress had fol- 
lowed the example of the Commission of 
the Seine. This commission, after hear- 
ing Mme. Blanche Schweig, re-affirmed 
the resolution it had passed in March, 
1927, which is to the following effect: 
That women shall continue to work in the 
transportation industry, that the Com- 
mission desires that wages, bonuses, and 
benefits shall be the same for men and 
women, that night work for women em- 
ployes shall be assigned on the runs near- 
est to their homes, that all facilities for 


health and. personal convenience shall be 


provided for them, and that the employ- 
ment of women at night shall be limited 
to such service as is absolutely necessary. 


N connection with the references to 

night work, Le Droit des Femmes ob- 
serves that the preamble to the resolution 
brings out clearly a point of view of sup- 
porters of special industrial regulations 
for women, which indicates that they con- 
sider a drinking place less dangerous to 
morals than a street car, and quotes this 
preamble with the first clause of the reso- 
lution, as follows: 

“Whereas, on the one hand, the Superior 


Labor Council has decided that it is 


proper to allow women over 21 to work 
at night in the following occupations: 
as box-openers, employes in cloakrooms 
and theatre-buffets, as cashiers and wait- 
resses in beer shops, lunch rooms, and 
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to them. If I had my way I would let 
the Supreme Court camp somewhere else. 
No price would induce me to sacrifice the 
property if I could protect it against 
condemnation. 


¢¢7 TS historic association is one of its 

greatest elements of value. For a 
museum, considering the fact of its his- 
toric connection, it ties the old part of the 
country to the new, and I regret much to 
see it go. I am willing to confess that 
I am very much opposed to anybody de- 
stroying any old historic building. No 
new building can be put upon its site 
that would, to me, be worth as much as 
the one that stands there. 

The location of the property is almost 
ideal; but I have no idea as to the foot 
value of the property. I know it is the 
most perfect site there is in this country, 
and I can think of no country where, in 
front of the Capitol, such a site could 
be had, and this site is in front of the 
Capitol of the greatest nation on earth.” 


French Women Conductors Keep Their Jobs 


restaurants; as cashiers and serving-girls 
in drinking places, all of which occupa- 
tions are, from the point of view of health 
and morals, infinitely less desirable for 
women than that of tramway conductors, 
or of ticket agents in metropolitan rail- 
way stations; 

“Whereas, on the other hand, the work 
done by women in public transportation 
ends about 1 A. M., and that it is always 
arranged so as to allow for plenty of sleep, 
the work being easier from 8 o'clock on 
because of lighter traffic, it follows that 
night work is not especially fatiguing; 
in going home at night these women are 
no more exposed to danger than any 


- woman going home late; and furthermore, 


the public transportation companies, par- 
ticularly in the Paris district, make a 
practice of assigning agents, whoever they 
may be, to stations near their homes: 
“Resolved, That women, 21 years of | 
age and over, shall continue to be allowed 


to work in the public transportation ser- 
vice.” 


A FRANCAISE, in an article on the 
Same subject, explains that women 
were first employed in the transportation 
services of Paris to fill places that were 
refused by men. In order to meet the de- 
mands of traffic during rush hours, the 
companies were seeking persons who 
would work for three hours or so in the 
morning and two in the evening, or four 
in the morning and four in the evening. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 


relationships. 
THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT. 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Senator CHARLES E, CurtTIs. 


Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio 


Equal Rights 


“We Do Hereby Make Covenant” 


N A REPORT made to the Republican National Convention by Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin, in behalf of a minority of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, attention was called to the language of the Declaration © 

of Independence “that all men are created equal.” “We believe with Abraham 
Lincoln,” said Senator LaFollette, “that the Declaration of Independence is 
the sheet-anchor of American Republicans, and that parties as well as govern- 
ments are instituted arene, men to insure a full, fresh, ve life to every 
child of man.’ ” 

Senator LaFollette gave further consideration to “equality” in his ae 
“We know that the equality asserted as an inalienable right in the Declara- 

tion of Independence and in the first platform of the Republican Party cannot 
endure side by side with privilege.” * * * 

“We believe that not only is every man, woman and child entitled to an 
equal chance in life, but also that the principle of equality applies to every 
class and creed of our people, to every section of our country and to the 
sovereign nations of the earth.” * * * 

“In presenting these fundamental issues to the people the Republican 
Party has faith in the same national support which came in 1860, when it 
alone, of all parties, dared to meet squarely the great issue of that day and to 
contend for Equal Rights for all men against an entrenched sectional privi- 
lege for the few.” 

“* * * and we do hereby make covenant with the American people 
that if invested with power we will faithfully discharge that trust by espousing 
equality and by opposing privilege in all its forms.” 

There is not a single State in the Union where women enjoy an equal status 
with men before the law. “A full, fresh, satisfying life” will never be insured 
to women until they are no longer classed as chattels and inferior beings 
under the law of the United States. 

Self-supporting women contend that there is no greater “entrenched privi- 
lege” than that privilege which gives to a man in industry the right to sell 
his labor upon his own terms, without legal restrictions, while at the same 
time a woman in industry is hampered and bound by legal restrictions, which 
deny to her equal opportunity with a man worker and make her less desirable 
than a man as an employe. 

Women who listened to the forceful and dramatic pledge of Senator La 
Follette before the convention “to espouse equality and oppose privilege in 
all its forms” look to him to carry out his pledge, even though his party did 
not adopt the minority report. 

There is no more important issue before the country today than Equal — 
Rights for men and women. When Congress convenes we shall remind 
Senator LaFollette of his words before the Republican Convention, and ask 
him to “meet squarely the great issue” of giving to women an equal status 
with men before the law through the passage by Congress of the Equal Rights 
Amendment: “Men and women shall have Equal Rights throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


An International Issue 


HAT Equal Rights has become an issue of acknowledged international _ 
* | importane is indicated by the following excerpts clipped from an article 

by James Brown Scott, published in International Conciliation, under 
the title, “The Sixth International Conference of American States, Held at 
Havana, January 16-February 20, 1928—A Survey”: 

“* * * Of the other topics discussed in the Third Commission, two are 
of such importance as to require consideration. The first is wide-reaching in 
the highest sense of the word: ‘The Sixth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States resolves: That there be created an inter-American Commission of 
Women charged with the preparation of a legal and any other report which 
may be considered necessary in order that the Seventh International Confer- 
ence of American States may undertake the study of the civil and political 
equality of women of the continent’ * * * 

“This is nothing more nor less than the question of Equal Rights for men 
and women, or rather Equal Rights for human beings, irrespective of sex. * * 

“The importance of the resolution is evident, for with the information, 
which will doubtless be gathered by this Commission, the seventh of the 
American conferences will be in a position to consider what sore, if any, 
it may be possible or desirable to take in the matter.” 
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Women As Citizens and Members of Parliament 


FTER the regulation of the Par- 
liamentary procedure in 1906 
which gave full political rights to 

the women of Finland, a representative 
group of women has been returned at 
every election to the Finnish Parliament 
for the past twenty years, the largest 
number at one time being 26, or about 
13 per cent. of the members of Parlia- 
ment. The women members have repre- 
sented all parties, the Communist Party 
excepted. The number of women has been 


proportionally greatest in the Social 


Democratic Party, but there have been a 
considerable number in the other party 
groups too. In each constituency, almost 
every party has at least one woman rep- 
_ resentative, very often several, but appar- 
ently the women voters do not all vote 
for the women candidates, for the large 


A Testimonial by Paavo Virkkunen, 
Speaker of the Finnish Parliament 


number of women voters could make pos- 
sible a greater number of women repre- 


sentatives in Parliament. 


T is my firm conviction, founded upon 
long experience with our Parliamentary 
work, that the women members of Parlia- 
ment have on the whole performed their 
important task as Representatives in a 
dignified manner and with expertness. 
Some of the women members have become 
so well known in Parliamentary work that 


at least three have been at different times 


chairmen of standing committees. When 
one considers what an important part the 
practical work of committees plays in 
the work of the Parliament of Finland, 


the appointment of a woman as chairman 
of a committee is significant evidence of 
the esteem in which they are held. 


HE women members of Parliament 
have, of course, in the first place dealt 
with questions concerning their own sex, 
the home, the family, education, social 
problems, etc., but there have been and 
are women representatives whose sphere 
of interest has embraced a much wider 
field. | 
The part played by the women in Par- 
liamentary work is highly valued by all 
political parties and it is the general 
opinion that the women of Finland-Suomi, 
as citizens, as voters in the different po- 
litical parties and in Parliament itself 
have by their own ability obtained a place 
of equal standing with the men. 


Women Delegates at the Democratic Convention 


UT of a total of 1,100 votes at the 

() Democratic National Convention, 

which opened in Houston, Texas, 
on June 26, women will cast around 
seventy-two votes, it appears from the 
list of delegates issued by the Democratic 
National Committee shortly before the 
eonvention opened. Four States had not 
- been heard from at that time. 

The proportion is practically the same 
as that at the Republican National Con- 
vention, in both cases being between 6 
and 7 per cent. of the total voting strength 
of the convention. 


HE Democratic National Committee 
authorized each State to send eight 
delegates-at-large, instead of four (two for 


each Senator) as formerly, so that women 


could be given larger representation. The 
committee suggested that four men and 
four women, with one-half vote each, be 
named as delegates-at-large from each 
State. Some of the States took advantage 
of the opportunity to send eight delegates- 
at-large without naming any women, or 
naming only two or three women out, of 
the eight, instead of four as recommended 
by the Democratic National Committee. 

Missouri sent more voting women than 
any other State, including four delegates- 
at-large and 11 district delegates, each of 
them having apparently one-half vote 
each, making a total of seven and one- 
half votes for women out of the total of 
20 for the State. But the list published 
was unofficial, and some of the women may 
have been eliminated when the official list 
was published. New York was second, 
with four delegates-at-large and three dis- 
trict delegates, empowered to cast five 
votes. | 

Following is the representation of wom- 
en on each State delegation, each dele- 


_gate-at-large usually having one-half vote, 


and each district delegate usually having 
one vote, the alternates, of course, having 
no vote unless their principals are ab- 
sent: 


LABAMA, one district alternate; Ari- 
zona, one delegate-at-large and four 
alternates-at-large; Arkansas, four dele- 
gates-at-large, four alternates-at-large, and 


one district alternate; California, six dele- 


gates, all delegates from this State appar- 
ently being elected at large; Colorado, 
four delegates-at-large, two alternates- at- 
large, and one district alternate; Connec- 
ticut, four delegates-at-large, two alter- 
nates-at-large, and one district alternate; 
Delaware, two alternates-at-large ; 

Georgia, two delegates-at-large, two 
district delegates, and ten district alter- 
nates; Illinois, two delegates-at-large, out 
of a total of 16 delegates and a total of 
eight votes, four alternates-at-large, and 
four district alternates; Indiana, three 
delegates-at-large, four alternates-at-large, 
one district delegate, and three district 
alternates; ‘Iowa, one delegateat-large, 
four district delegates (each of whom ap- 
pears to have one-half vote), and five dis- 
trict alternates; Kansas, four delegates- 
at-large, four alternates-at-large, and two 
district alternates; Louisiana, two dis- 
trict alternates ; « 


Maine, one delegate-at-large (appar- 


ently with a full vote), two alternates- 


at-large and two district alternates; 
Maryland, one delegate-at-large and six 
district alternates; Massachusetts, four 
district delegates (apparently with one- 
half vote each), one alternate-at-large, and 
eight district alternates; Michigan, two 
delegates-at-large, one district delegate, 
four alternates-at-large, and three district 


alternates; Minnesota, four delegates-at- 
large, one district delegate, five alternates- 
at-large, and six district alternates; Mis- 
souri (unofficial at time of tabulation), 
four delegates-at-large, 11 district dele- 
gates (apparently with one-half vote 
each), and 13 district alternates; Missis- 
sippi, four alternates-at-large and three 
district alternates; Montana, two dele- 
gates-at-large and three alternates-at- 
large; 

Nebraska, four alternates-at-large and 
seven district alternates; Nevada, one 
delegate-at-large; New Hampshire, one 
delegate-at-large, three alternates-at-large, 
and one district alternate; New Jersey, 
four delegates-at-large, four alternates-at- 
large, and ten district alternates; New 
Mexico, two delegates-at-large and four 
alternates-at-large; New York, four dele- 
gates-at-large, three district delegates, 
four alternates-at-large, and 26 district 
alternates; 


Ohio, two delegates-at-large, two alter- 
nates-at-large, and nine district alter- 
nates; Oklahoma, one district delegate 
and two district alternates; Pennsylvania, 
four delegates-at-large, one district dele- 
gate, four alternates-at-large, and eight 
district alternates; Rhode Island, four 
delegates-at-large, four alternates-at-large, 
and one district alternate; South Caro- 
lina, one alternate-at-large and one dis- 
trict alternate; 


Tennessee, two delegates-at-large, two 
district delegates (apparently with one- 
half vote each), three alternates-at-large, 
and four district alternates; Texas, 12 
delegates-at-large (apparently with about 
one-sixth vote each), one district dele- 
gate, 12 alternates-at-large, and seven dis- 
trict alternates; Utah, two delegates-at- 


large and one alternate-at-large; Ver- 
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mont, two alternates-at-large; Washing- 
ton, two delegates-at-large; West Vir- 
ginia, four delegates-at-large, one alter- 
nate-at-large, and one district alternate; 
Wyoming, three delegates-at-large and 
three alternates-at-large; District of Co- 
lumbia, two delegates-at-large; Porto 
Rico, two delegates-at-large and three 


alternates-at-large; Canal Zone, two dele- 
gates-at-large, one of whom is contested. 
The following States had not named 
their delegates at the time this list was 
published: Florida, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. 
Thus it will be seen that the following 


- States sent no women as fully accredited 


Equal Rights 


delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention: Alabama, Delaware, Idaho, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Wisconsin, and the 
territories and dependencies of Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and the Virgin 


Islands. 


Facts about English Medical Women 


cal schools in England is one which 

has been occupying the attention of 
the Medical Women’s Federation since the 
recent pronouncement in the press that 
certain schools had agreeed to close their 
doors in future to women students. In 
the correspondence which followed, state- 
ments were made in regard to the so- 
called “wastage” among qualified medical 
women, and the figure of “50 per cent. or 
thereabouts” was given as the proportion 
of those who marry and presumably there- 
after cease from working at their profes- 
sion. 


Investigations were at once undertaken 
by the Medical Women’s Federation of 
England to prove the truth or otherwise 
of these statements. A questionnaire was 
sent to the 1,000 members of the Federa- 
tion living in the British Isles. The point 
of interest which emerges is the small 
percentage of those who have retired from 
their profession, especially as the figure 


[ea question of co-education in medi- 


includes a number who only retired after 
many years of active and successful medi- 
cal practice: General practice, 40.6 per 
cent.; hospital or institutional work, 12.7 
per cent.; consulting and specialist, 14 
per cent.; research, 3.6 per cent.; public 
health, 15.6 per cent.; retired, 9 per cent. ; 
not ascertained, 4.5 per cent. 

Steps were also taken to ascertain de- 
tails regarding the women who had quali- 
fied at six London hospitals. From the 


following figures it will be seen that, — 


instead of the “50 per cent. or there- 
abouts” stated to marry and so become 


lost to the profession, the actual number 


is under 10 per cent. 


HE number of women qualified from 
the Royal Free Hospital (for the years 
1923, 1924, and 1925), and from Charing 


Cross Hospital, thé London Hospital, St. 


George’s Hospital, St. Mary’s Hospital, 
and University College Hospital is under- 
stood to be 644. The following is an 


analysis of these: Doing active medical 
work, 76.39 per cent.; reading for higher 
qualification, 1.09 per cent.; traveling 
abroad, .93 per cent.; temporarily un- 
employed at time of inquiry, 6.21 per 
cent.; invalid, .15 per cent.; died, .77 per 
cent.; not traced, 4.66 per cent.; retired, 
9.78 per cent. 

The percentage of those who have mar- 
ried is 15.99 per cent., namely: Married 
and still working, 6.36 per cent.; married 


and retired, 9.63 per cent. 


T a recent session of the Council of 

the Medical Women’s Federation, a 
resolution in the following terms was 
unanimously passed : : 

“That this Council of the Medical Wom- 
en’s Federation, while welcoming the pub- 
lic support which has been generously ac- 
corded to the efforts to retain the pres- 
ence of women in co-educational schools, 
deprecates any attempt to put pressure 
on the hospitals concerned by urging sub- 
scribers to withdraw their subscriptions.” 


Separate Estate Husband and Wife Switzerland 


institution of the separate estate is 

due to the Feminist. They asked, 
when the code was being drafted,* that 
the system of separate estates should be 
made the regular one. They fell short of 
this, but the failure was partly offset by 
the adoption of the separate estate (biens 
réservés), Which is a step toward the sys- 
tem of separate estates (le régime de la 
separation de biens). A separate estate 
is, in fact, independent of the régime 
matrimonial; i. e., independent of what- 
ever system a married couple may have 
adopted for holding their marital prop- 
erty, and is subject to the system of sepa- 
rate estates. It is thus left entirely under 
the management of the partner to whom 
it belongs. | 


This institution is of particular interest 
to women, as it results in assuring to the 
wife the exclusive enjoyment of part of 
the property. We see what an advance 
this was when we recall to mind that 
before the adoption of the civil code a 
married woman could not as a rule con- 
trol any property at all. A certain num- 
ber of cantons in German Switzerland 


ee HE incorporation in our code of the 


* Translator’s note. The Civil Code of Switzer- 
land was adopted in 1907. 


the product of her labor. 


By Antoinette Quinche, Avocate 
Translated from Le Mouvement Féministe 
(Geneve) May 19, 1928, 
by Katharine Ward Fisher 


gave her the ownership of her clothes, 
her jewelry, and sometimes of certain 
gifts. Other cantons, especially the 
Romanic ones, have recently passed laws 
which give her the right to dispose of 
The civil code 
extends this principle and admits in 
large measure the right of a married wom- 
an to certain property called the separate 
estate. 


HERE are two kinds of separate 
estate. One is such under the law, the 
other is made such by order of the court. 
The code designates three classes of prop- 
erty which are always separate. These 
are: | 
1. Things intended exclusively for the 
personal use of either husband or wife; 
that is, his or her clothes and jewelry, the 
husband’s tool, the wife’s sewing-machine, 
and the like. 
2. Property of the wife which is used 
in the practice of her profession or trade. 
This applies chiefly to the business wom- 


an, whose position it is necessary to forti- 
fy by protecting her against arbitrary 
action by her husband. All of her prop- 
erty which serves in the exercise of her 


_ profession belongs to her separate estate. 


This applies to instruments and tools as 
well as to real estate and capital invested 
in business. 


One condition, however, is required in 
order that the property may be held sepa- 
rately. This is that the wife shall herself 
engage in the profession or the trade in 
question. An example will make this 
point clear. If a married woman owns 
a factory which she runs herself, this fac- 
tory will go into her separate estate. If | 
she lets it to a third party and receives 
rent for it, the factory ceases to be sepa- 
rate property. Under the law it will 
constitute part of the community property 
and the rent will belong to the husband. 

3. The earnings from work done by the 
wife outside of her domestic sphere; that 
is, the income she makes from an inde- 
pendent occupation. This applies to the 
pay of an industrial worker or a woman 
employed by the day as well as to that of 
a woman professor or physician. 

On the other hand, income from the 
work which a married woman does in 
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connection with the trade or the profes- 
sion of her husband does not go into 
the separate estate. A woman who works, 
for example, in her husband’s store, has 
no right to remuneration, because she is 
bound to help him to the extent of her 
ability. | 


S was said, there is, besides this prop- 
erty which is separate estate accord- 

ing to law, other property which may be- 
come separate estate by action of the 
court. Thus a couple may provide in their 


marriage contract that such-and-such 
property of the wife shall be separate es- 
tate, which will have the effect of leaving 
to her the control of certain income. 

Also, a third party may make gifts to 
a married person, specifying that these 
gifts shall belong to the separate estate. 
A parent, for instance, may leave real 


estate to a married woman, stipulating» 
that it shall go into her separate estate. | 


Separate estates may be held under 
any matrimonial property system. (We 
might, Andeed, except the separate estate 
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system, under which the entire property 


is in separate estates. ) 

Husband and wife each manages and 
enjoy his or her separate estate. But it 
should be noted that in return, the wife 
is bound to contribute from her estate an 
equitable share of the expenses of the 
household. The arrangement is not in- 
tended to put a premium on selfishness. 
The woman of means and the woman who 
makes an income from her work should 
use it if necessary to defray the expenses 
of the home. 


International Work for Equal 


UGENYA WASNIEWSKA, a tech- 
nical advisor to the workers’ group 
of the Polish delegation to the Inter- 
- national Labor Conference, and Elizabeth 
Abbott, representative of five organiza- 
tions of British women, are leading the 
fight for the establishment of equal pay 
for equal work in international conven- 
tions on minimum wage-fixing machinery. 
Mme. Wasniewska is an authority on 
wage boards and compensation and work- 
ers’ insurance. She made a striking 
speech, says The Vote (England) remind- 
ing the delegates that in the Treaty of 
Versailles itself, in the section providing 
for the charter of the International Labor 
Organization, the principle of equal pay 
- for equal work is laid down as one of the 
foundation principles of international la- 
bor agreements. 


Smoot Sees Justice HEN .the Re 
Accorded to /¥ publican Party, 
Women in its platform, ac- 
| “wholeheart- 


edly, equality on 
the part of women,” 
Senator Smoot, 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
told the Woman’s National Party repre- 
sentatives yesterday it was not “merely 
a gesture,” as they had suggested, but a 
real recognition of “equality in every- 
thing.” The women now plan to use this 
statement in a new drive for their Equal 
Rights constitutional amendment. 

“On the basis of this declaration for 
equality in the national platform, women 
will expect the Republican Party to put 
its power behind the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment now before Congress, which will put 
women on an equal plane with men in the 
laws,” Mrs. Anne Clement Rotter of Mil- 
waukee, a member of the Woman’s Party 
delegation to the convention, said in a 
statement. 

Senator Smoot was notified of the 
women’s stand in a letter sent him by 
Mrs. Rotter, in which she also thanked 


June 16, 1928. 


An informal discussion is now taking 
place, it is understood, as to the possi- 
bility of including in the convention spe- 
cial mention of this principle. 

Mme. Wasniewska’s speech and the sub- 


sequent discussions have been the outcome 


of a deputation sent to Geneva by five 
British women’s societies, the Women’s 
Freedom League, the Open Door Council, 
the Six Point Group, the National Union 
of Women Teachers, and St. Joan’s Po- 
litical and Social Alliance. 

Mrs. Abbott has gone to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, a representa- 
tive of five Englishwomen’s organizations. 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, and Hungary 
are now desiring to be represented in her 
appeal to the conference for recognition 
of Clause 7, Article 427 of the 13th Part 


Press Comment 


“the Republican Party for the courtesy 
and attention which we have received 
from every delegate whom we have ap- 
proached.” 


Washington Star, 
Washington, D. C., 


June 6, 1928. 


How- 
ARD TAFT VS. 
NATIONAL 

Woman’s Party” is 
: the title of a case 
likely to become celebrated before Con- 
gress finally decides it next winter. The 
cause at issue is the site for the new 
Supreme Court Building. Present plans 
call for erecting it on ground opposite the 
Capitol and on what is now the premises 
of the National Woman’s Party. The 
building is known as the “Old Capitol,” 
since James Monroe was inaugurated 
President in front of it by Chief Justice 
Marshall. The militant woman politi- 
cians are grimly resolved that their his- 
toric home shall not be razed. They seem 
to regard the Chief Justice as their prin- 
cipal foeman, for they credit Mr. Taft 
with an ambition to preside in a new 
palace of justice on the proposed site 
while he is still enthroned. Even the pros- 


of the Treaty of Versailles, “The principle 
that men and women should receive equal 
remuneration for work of equal value.” 
In an interview with Albert Thomas, di- 
rector of the International Labor Office, 
she has presented him with a letter urging 
that the draft convention concerning mini- 
mum wage-fixing machinery should take 
into consideration the principle of equal — 
pay for equal work, and points out that 
this was intended to combat the cruel 
but very prevalent convention that a 
suitable standard of living for a woman 
is a standard far below that deemed the 
minimum standard for a man. At present, 
where trade boards already exist, they 
almost always follow the British example 
of fixing women’s rates of pay at about 
half those of men. 


pect that the property, which was the gift 
of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, would probably 
enrich the Woman’s Party exchequer by 
a round $650,000 in condemnation com- 
pensation doesn’t assuage its grief. 
Skilled and persistent in the ways of the 
lobby, it remains to be seen whether the 
building project can win over the Party’s 
protest 


Women OMAN’S place 
Stockholders in the invest- 
New York, 


more _ important. 
According to the 
initial number of 
Woman and Her Money, published by the 
National Committee for the Education 
of Woman in Financial Matters, women 
own more than 41,000,000 shares of the 
stock of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. They appear as large 
holders of railway stocks. They com- 
prise 39 per cent. of the stockholders of 
the Union Pacific Railway, the stock they 
own having a value of $114,000,000, and 45 
per cent. of the stockholders of the South- 


May 17, 1928. 
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ern Pacific. The 6,600 women who own 
300,000 shares of stock of the Southern 
Railway have securities worth about $39,- 
000,000. Women own stock in the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, valued at $35,000,- 
000. In ten years women stockholders in 
the United States Steel Corporation have 
increased 25 per cent., while men stock- 
holders have increased only 11 per cent., 
the numbers now being 54,000 women 
and 81,000 men. This may be a man-made 
world, but women seem to be more and 
more in it. 


The Female of OR the first 
time, ever, a 
girl has flown over 
an ocean. 
Miss Amelia Ear- 
hart, quiet, unas- 
suming young lady 
| from Boston did it, 
from Newfoundland to the British Isles. 
With her was Lieutenant Wilmer Stultz, 
co-pilot, and Lou Gordon, mechanic. 


Through fog and hail and wind and 
rain she and Stultz piloted their trimo- 
tored monoplane Friendship across the 
Atlantic undaunted by the fact that four 
other women who had tried ocean flying 
before her had all gone to their death, and 
a fifth had been rescued from the sea in 
the nick of time. 


Washington 

Daily News, 
Washington, D. C., 
June 19, 1928. 


From a take-off at a, ‘Bay to 


Bristol Channel, where the “Lady 
Lindy’s” seaplane came down, is about 
Time 21 hours—a remark- 
able performance for a plane equipped 
with heavy pontoons. 
earned the world’s acclaim. 


It was bound to come, of course, the day 
when a girl would fly the Atlantic. The 
surprising thing is that it has been so 
long delayed. Women are up to every- 
thing these days. Where they are not 
actually leading, they are treading fast on 
the heels of the sex once fatuously called 
the stronger. 

Men will have to look to their laurels, 
on land and sea and in the air. 


A Feminist | REAT BRITAIN, 
Triumph which has not 
had a winning 
Davis cup team 
since 1912, has tri- 
umphed in this 
year’s Wightman cup competition between 
the champion women players of England 
and the United States. There are those 
who predict that the Wightman cup 
matches, now six years old, will in due 
time become as international as the more 
mature male competition named after our 
present Secretary of War. And it is to 
be noted in this connection that, while 


Baltimore Sun, 
June 17, 1928. 


Miss Earhart. 


Great Britain and the United States were 
the only original competitors for the 
Davis cup back in 1900, there were this 
year thirty-four nations entered in the 
tournament for the famous trophy. 


England, certainly, would do well to 
urge this extension of the Wightman cup 
competition, for her women players seem 
relatively much better than her male ten- 
nis stars. The British courts have yet to 
produce a Lenglen or a Helen Wills, but 
their team averages, which is what counts 
in international competition, is higher 
than that of other countries. In the con- 
test just closed the United States won 
three matches to four for Great Britain. 
And of these three victories two were cap- 
tured by the “peerless Helen,” while the 
other dropped by England resulted from 
the defeat of her youngest competitor, the 
schoolgirl Betty Nuthall, 


With the Wightman cup series standing 
at three-all, the English may take com-- 
fort that something is saved from a de- 


cline in athletic prowess which has been 
marked in late years. But it will be cold 
comfort for the misogynists of Pall Mall 
to realize that the British flapper, whose 
right to vote is only just conceded, has 


kept the Union Jack triumphant in the 
_ breeze at Wimbledon. | 


Women Investors MONG the 
Post-Standard, many national 
Syracuse, N. Y., improvement asso- 
M ay 21, 1928. ciations with a sec- 


_ retary, a press bu- 

reau and_ several 
eminent, and unpaid, vice-presidents is the 
National Association for the Education 
of Women in Financial Matters. It prints 
a magazine, Woman and Her Money. In 
the first issue we learn what an important 


place women hold in the investment field. 


Women own a large part of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
They constitute 39 per cent of the owner- 
ship of the Union Pacific Railroad, 45 per 
cent. of the Southern Pacific. There are 
6,600 women who own 300,000 shares of 
stock in the Southern Railway. The value 
of women’s holdings in the Chicago & 
Northwestern is $35,000,000. They own 
an increasing proportion of United States 
Steel. It is interesting to note that the 
proportion of women who are large share 
holders in the great corporations is 
steadily increasing. In U. 8. Steel 81,000 
men and 45,000 women are the owners. 
In the Pennsylvania Railroad women hold 
more than one-third of all the stock. 


Women in America share in the success — 


of great corporations. They doubtless 
need all the advice the new association 
may offer. But they need it no more than 
men need the same counsel. Women are 
as shrewd and far-sighted investors as 
men. 


|) DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


Equal Rights 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer's Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C.P.A., Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to May 
16, 1928, $1,449,584.67. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, May 16, 1928, to June 1, 1928: 


...$100.00 


_ Mrs. Charles Boughton Wood, D. C : 100.00 
Miss Elva E. Thompson, D. 41,00 
Miss Mary T. Hayden, Md@...... ‘ 1.00 
Per New Jersey Branch: 
(New Jersey Branch retaining dues - 
exeess of 25 cents) 
Mrs. Barbara Sharpe...... 25 
Mrs. George -25 
Miss Christine Helmsen.............. 
Mra. Sara Desher....................:.... 25 
Mrs. Mary Hamel..... 
10.00 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Mossell, 5.00 
Miss Emma J. Pilsbury, Cal............ 
Miss Alice Coe Mendham, N, Y............ 
Mrs. Brenda Soule Clark, D. C.....cccccccccccceeccceeeees 1.00 
Mrs. John V. Apthorp, Mass .................. — 
Mrs. Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N. Y.................. 50.00 
Mrs. Sophie G. Meredith, 10.00 
Miss Cora A. Week, N. Y 
Per Montana 
(Montana Branch retaining dues in ex- 
cess of 25 cents) 
Grace Longstaff ............ 25 
Per Massachusetts Branch : 
Massachusetts Branch rttaining duer in 
excess of 25 cents) 
Mrs. Hannah D. Allen...... 
Miss Harriet M. Coney...... 
Miss Katherine E. Cu 25 
Miss Louise Dacey.. -25 
Miss Margaret C. Kennedy............. 
45) 
Equa RIGHTS subscriptions (forwarded to 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters.......................... 202.50 
$526.30 
Per Equal Rights 
Mrs. J. W. Al 10.00 
Miss Laura M. Herren, 10.00 
$546.30 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to | 
June 1, 1928..... $1,450,130.97 


Let us plan your Steamship Reservations, Tours, 
Cruises and De Luxe Automobile Tours in all parts 
of the world : 


Send for Copy of THE TRAVELER 


INTERNATIONAL TOURS, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street 


Lackawanna 6589 NEW YORK CITY 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


FQUAL RIGHTS 


$2.00 a Year 


19 West Chase Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Printers 


600 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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